THE  FIRST BEGINNINGS   AND  THE  MIDDLE   AGES

him hateful and fearful to the neighbours who for no tiling in the world
would want to be under his lordship .. .' For neither he or any other
man . . . This phrase is of supreme importance. Thus we see that die King,
according to Commynes, imposed rules upon himself and recognized
limits to his power, those limits being the customs of the country.
Concerning the nature of their power, Louis XI and Charles VIII had ideas
altogether different from those of Louis XIV.

The three estates of the kingdom remained distinct. The nobility kept
its privileges: freedom from taxation, judgment by its peers, a match-
less social position. But during the course of the Hundred Years War,
it had shown itself unsuited to its military and political role. Steeped in
the ideas of chivalry, it was not realistic; on the contrary, it thought
realism dishonourable. With its childish vanity, its puerile concern for
tournaments, banquets and passages at arms, obsessed by personal
allegiances, it had shown very little national feeling. Its passions were
violent; the vengeances at the court of Burgundy testified to this. Re-
ligious sentiment restrained it hardly at all. The historians (Froissart,
Monstrelet) pay lip service to the ideas of chivalry, but who still pro-
tected die widow and the orphan* Courtly love had become a rite. The
knight, in a tourney, paraded his kdy, wore her colours, her veil, and
sometimes even her bodice, which he returned to her covered with blood.
But there was no true passion. There still existed true knights, such as
the fadier of Bayard, who taught their sons the code of honour: 'Serve
God. Be kindly and courteous to all men of gendc breeding. Be humble
and serviceable to all people. Be neither a flatterer nor a teller of tales.
Be faithful in deed and in speech. Keep your word . ..' But Bayard
would not have been so highly praised had he not been an exceptional
creature. Bayard himself loved to break many a lance in tournament.
But die time was coming when realistic soldiers would say: 'Do not
break lances; keep your arms in good repair and kill your enemy.'
The hero and the soldier.

During the Middle Ages the clergy had acquired feudal habits. The
splendour of worship had corresponded to the splendour of the tourney.
The people had loved ceremonial richness, but had condemned the private
magnificence of the bishops. The Great Schism, during which two popes
had quarrelled over Christendom, had weakened the Church's prestige.
Why fear excommunication when the excommunicators excomi&unicated
one another? The people of France remained believers, but found fault
with the sale of ecclesiastical offices and of indulgences and the absence
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